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It is one of the essential duties of humanity to understand and 
to appraise its great men — a task that is never, in the nature of the 
case, finished. For developing knowledge means ever-increasing 
material and ever-advancing perspective and power of estimate. 

Perhaps there is no man in modern history who calls so per- 
sistently and constantly for reappraisal as Martin Luther. This 
is not strange. He stood at the meeting-point of two ages — a 
pivotal man. He was likewise a very complex man. His per- 
sonality was so vital, vigorous, and many-sided as to be an inex- 
haustible epitome of what is in man of strength and weakness, of 
rationality and irrationality, of good and — not so good. He changed 
swiftly and widely, both in character and in outlook — yet not 
quixotically — so that fixed judgments and static terms fail to 
describe him. 

It is no mere respect for formal anniversaries, therefore, that 
impels thinking men repeatedly to reconsider and reappraise the 
hero of the Reformation. Modern Christianity is under inner com- 
pulsion, not only to re-estimate him, but in doing so to reorient 
itself in the light of his defining and illuminating mission, person- 
ality, and ideas. It will not do to say of this man that everything 
worth while has already been said of him. More must be said for 
the very reason that so much has been said. 

485 
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In the natural absorption in Luther as hero and reformer it 
should not be forgotten that he was also theologian by training 
and choice. He was distinctly a university man — Doctor Martin 
Luther — and few men have attached so much importance to a 
degree as did Luther to his. It was as a lecturer in theology at 
the University of Wittenberg that he first came to self-consciousness 
and power. His first manifesto to the world was in the form of 
theses. It was not mere protests that he nailed to the church door 
at Wittenberg, but theological propositions to be defended by 
argument and authority. As theologian he began, and theologian 
he remained to the last — though happily much besides. 

As a theologian he was fully equipped. His knowledge of the 
Scriptures was extensive and scholarly as well as experimental and 
practical, enabling him to make his translation of the Bible a 
monumental achievement. Hebrew was a delight to him, Greek 
was an everyday affair, Latin was the language of his classroom 
and of most of his writings. He was conversant, if not familiar, 
with the church fathers. Augustine was one of his master minds. 
Scholasticism was to him both friend and foe. "No one shall 
teach me scholastic theology; I know it," he declared. Occam he 
jestingly calls mens magisler. Indeed, it was a growing distrust of 
Scholasticism, with its hairsplitting and syllogizing and frequent 
puerility, and its winking at a conscienceless doctrine of "good 
works," which awoke in him the inner revolt that finally issued in 
the German Reformation. It is true he failed to recognize the 
best in Scholasticism . Aristotle was to him only a ' 'blind heathen. ' '* 
Aquinas he knew but slightly and appreciated less. Yet he under- 
stood something of the strengths as well as the weaknesses of this 
masterly school of theology. 

On the whole we have in Luther a true theologian, and mani- 
festly no ordinary one. What we have from him is no closed sys- 
tem, but outspoken, open-hearted, vital theology, free and breezy 
and inconsistent, like the man. 

The task defined for this paper is that of re-examining Luther's 
doctrinal holdings in the light of present-day religious thought, to 
determine how far his views reflected the essential nature of Chris- 

1 McGiffert, Martin Luther, p. 63. 
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tianity and how far they have been, and will continue to be, germinal 
in the reconstruction of theology. Our first endeavor will be to 
determine the more essential and original elements of his theology 
and then to set over against these the more archaic and negligible 
factors, and thus to reach as careful and comprehensive a judgment 
as possible concerning his influence upon modern theology. 



Let us begin with a fundamental and determinative characteris- 
tic of Luther's theology which has been too largely overlooked, i.e., 
its Christocentric character. It will come to be realized, I venture 
to predict, that the Christocentric emphasis of Luther's theology is 
one of its most outstanding features, in contrast with Catholicism 
on the one hand and Calvinism on the other. Both his affection 
and his thought centered in Christ, "from whom, by whom, and 
unto whom, all my divine studies, day and night, have recourse to 
and fro continually." 1 It is commonly held that the chief and most 
distinctive doctrine of Luther is that of justification by faith. 
This is doubtless true in the main, for it is his own assertion that, 
"if the article of justification be once lost, then is all true Christian 
doctrine lost." 2 But it is not true in any such abstract and aca- 
demic sense as that in which the phrase is usually employed. 
Luther was anything but philosophical or theoretical in his thinking. 
He was concrete, vital, personal. It was not justification, in the 
forensic sense that concerned him, or faith, in the theoretic sense. 
What he desired for himself and for others was relief from the 
burden of sin, someone to whom to turn for peace of mind and 
redeeming strength. 

This he found richly in Jesus Christ, who became to him "wis- 
dom and justification and redemption." "True faith," he declared, 
"is a sure trust and confidence in the heart, and a firm consent 
whereby Christ is apprehended." 3 In other words, his experience, 
together with the doctrine which grew out of it, was strikingly 
Pauline. It was such, however, not in any imitative or servile 
fashion, but rather as a parallel than as a conforming experience. 

1 Preface to Luther's Commentary on Galaiians. 

2 Ibid., comment on chap. 5. ' Ibid., comment on 5 : 16. 
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To be sure, the suggestive norm of it came from Paul, but in itself 
and its expression it was intensely individual. 

One reason why the theology of these two outstanding Christian 
leaders is so similar is manifestly the similarity of the system of 
bondage out of which each emerged into light and liberty. Roman 
legalism was in many ways the very counterpart of Jewish legalism. 
It had even led Luther to think of Christ as "a lawgiver, a tyrant, 
and a judge." 1 The whole-heartedness with which each at first 
sought satisfaction for the craving of the soul in his ancestral 
faiths, the disappointment, the growing revolt, the final emergence 
into light and peace, are strikingly alike. 

In view of this parallel it is no wonder that Luther's Commentary 
on Galatians should be in many respects his magnum opus. 2 Most 
vividly and exultantly does it set forth the freedom and the joyful- 
ness of the Christian life into which he has come, as well as the 
foundation upon which his faith rests: 

It is not without good cause, therefore, that we do so often repeat and 
beat into your minds the forgiveness of sins, and imputation of righteousness 
for Christ's sake; also that a Christian hath nothing to do with the law and 
sin, especially in the time of temptation. For in that he is a Christian he is 
above the law and sin. For he hath Christ the Lord of the law present and 
enclosed in his heart (as we have said), even as a ring hath a jewel or precious 
stone enclosed in it. Therefore when the law accuseth and sin tempteth him, 
he looketh upon Christ, and when he hath apprehended him by faith, he hath 
present with him the conqueror of the law, sin, death, and the devil; who 
reigneth and ruleth over them so that they cannot hurt him.s 

A still deeper insight into Luther's faith in Christ will be found 
in his noble treatise, The Liberty of a Christian Man. In this stirring 
magna charta of the Reformation the central significance of Christ 
stands forth in clear radiance. At the heart of the treatise is a 
prose lyric of Christ mysticism of remarkable beauty and tenderness. 
The mysticism of Luther is a subject that might well have received 
more attention than it has, as yet, in the present revival of interest 

1 Preface to Luther's Commentary on Galatians, comment on 4:4. 

3 He mentions it, though disparagingly, with his Commentary on Deuteronomy, 
and the sermons on the Books of John, as though he regarded it as one of his leading 
works; Table Talk (Hazlitt), xlv. 

3 Commentary on Galatians, comment on 2 : 16. 
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in mysticism as well as in the recent studies of Luther. Among 
the latter McGiffert in his admirable biography makes no allusion 
whatever to the subject. Preserved Smith takes account of it, but 
only incidentally. Yet it is hardly possible to understand Luther 
without giving a large place to this factor of his inner life and 
thought. Bohmer, on the other hand, recognizes its importance. 
Hartmann Grisar, the eminent Jesuit theologian, in his recent 
scholarly, if disparaging, life of Luther, has given to his mysticism 
its due place in his theology, though interpreting it in the light of 
a distorted view of mysticism. 1 

The manifest cause of the confusion with regard to Luther's 
mysticism is his own attitude of condemnation toward the fanatical 
mysticism with which he had to deal. Here his conduct was 
naturally determined by his responsibility as leader of the Reforma- 
tion movement. But this vociferous and fanatical type of mysti- 
cism, while it had much of genuine spiritual inspiration, is not to be 
confounded with that deep, meditative, personal mysticism which 
Luther found in his Bible, in Augustine, in Bernard, and in such 
writings as those of Tauler and the author of the little book which 
he himself published under the title Theologica Germanica. From 
the chalice of their mysticism he drank deeply, and his whole inner 
life was refreshed and sustained by it. Not only so, but it entered 
formatively into his theology. In a letter written in 15 16 to 
Spalatin he advises him to taste in Tauler "the pure thorough 
theology, which so closely resembles the old, and to see how bitter 
everything is that is ourselves, in order to discover how sweet the 
Lord is." 2 

The passage in the treatise on liberty, to which allusion has 
been made, is an example of pure Christ mysticism and makes use 
of that intimate symbol of bride and bridegroom which has been 
so great a favorite in mystical literature: 

The third incomparable benefit of faith is this, that it unites the soul 
with Christ as a bride is united with her bridegroom. And by this mystery, 
as the apostle teaches, Christ and the soul become one flesh. And if they are 
one flesh and there is between them a true marriage, nay, by far the most 
perfect of all marriages, since human marriages are but frail types of this one 

1 Luther, translated by E. M. Lamond, Vol. I, chap. v. * Ibid., I, 177. 
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true marriage, it follows that all they have they have in common, the good at 
well as the evil, so that the believing soul can boast of, and glory in, whatever 
Christ has, as if it were its own, and whatever the soul has Christ claims as 
his own. 

Such ardent though restrained Christ mysticism appears and 
reappears in Luther's writings, as in the Fourteen of Consolations — 
in which he calls upon the reader "to ascend with the Bride into 
the mountain of myrrh" — in his treatment of the sacrament, and 
in his sermons. It throws light for him upon the mystery of 
suffering, as appears in the beautiful letter to Michael Dressel, in 
which occur the words : "You say with Israel: 'Peace; peace'; and 
there is no peace; say rather with Christ: 'Cross, cross/ and there 
is no cross. For the cross ceases to be a cross as soon as you say 
joyfully: 'Blessed cross, there is no tree like you.'" 1 

As a result of the more searching examination which has been 
made of the antecedents of Luther's sola fides, it is now quite prob- 
able that the doctrine of justification, as Luther conceived and 
proclaimed it, is an inadequate though well-chosen formulation of 
an intensely real mystical experience which came to him originally 
in the tower of the Black Cloister in Wittenberg at the time he 
was lecturing on the Psalms. 2 This in no way disparages the 
truth of the doctrine, but rather deepens the consciousness of the 
reality of the experience from which it issued. Nor should it cast 
reflection upon this experience to term it mystical, for mysticism 
of this order is nothing strange, irrational, and other-worldly, but 
the clearest insight into truth and the very power that "makes the 
world go round." The marrow of all truth and reality lies in the 
existence and relations of persons. And the bond between persons, 
while it is the most unquestionable of all things, is in its very nature 
mystical, too deep and real to be defined or fully understood. When 
Luther, therefore, maintains that such a bond of personal com- 
munion is not only possible but actual between the individual man 
and God in Christ, and that it is the most vital reality there is, he is 
simply reasserting what millions have realized both before and after 

1 See Preserved Smith, Luther, p. 32. 

2 Dr. Smith has shown this in his valuable article, "Luther's Development of the 
Doctrine of Justification by Faith Only," Harvard Theological Review, VI, 4; cf. Grisar, 
I, 391 f.; Bohmer, p. 84. 
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him. The bond, in his terminology, is faith; the effect, justification. 
These terms are symbols of a reality that is too great for precise 
formulation. 

Reliance upon this divine grace gives full assurance of salva- 
tion. When one asks for the basis of this assurance, Luther 
answers, it comes from Christ, from the Holy Ghost; it is a "secret 
voice." "We must be assured that not our service only, but also 
our person is pleasing to God." 1 This sounds like self-hypnotism, 
and it fails, as Luther himself confesses, in many an hour of uncer- 
tainty. "I cannot believe and yet I teach others!" he sorrowfully 
exclaims. But it is to be remembered that the difficulty here is 
much the same as that which obtains between friends or lovers. 
"How can I feel sure that my friend really cares for me ? " asks the 
ever-questioning heart. Appearances sometimes confound one. 
He is at times compelled to fall back upon past assurances of fealty, 
expressed in words, but resting upon something deeper than words. 
This faith is only "fiducial," yet it is rational, with that order of 
certitude which no intellectual demonstration can equal. 

This reliance upon "fiducial faith," in the sense of complete 
assurance, Luther reiterates and recommends in all manner of 
extravagant forms and phrases, that he may in some wise induce 
men to practice it. He is willing to risk self-deception, anti- 
nomianism, anything, that he may further it. "The Christian's 
work," he declares in one of his sermons, "is to sleep and do 
nothing." Christ is everything and does everything. To such 
declarations Schwenckfeld well objected: "How is it possible that 
such easy indulgence and soft and honeyed sermons should not 
lead to little account being made of sin, seeing the people are told 
that God winks at the sins of all those who believe?" 2 This was 
pertinent. Yet Luther was too intent upon his main end, which 
he knew to be incomparably good, to qualify in any way his pres- 
entation of it. 

II 

In close accord with its indomitable hold upon Christ, another 
pronounced trait of Luther's theology is, as has already been 

1 Commentary on Galatians, comment on chap. 2; see Grisar, I, 308. 

2 See Grisar, V, 260. 
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suggested, its experimental character. Indeed, the present emphasis 
upon experience as the substratum of theology — one of the most 
fruitful discoveries of modern theology — has made large account of 
the fundamental place of experience in Luther's theology. Not 
that Luther himself explicitly recognized that his theology issued 
from experience. He had no theological theory except the priority 
of faith over reason. He simply entered into the truths of religion 
whole-heartedly and let his theology flow from this experience 
naturally and fructifyingly. Here is the secret of his power, both 
as preacher and writer: "I believe, therefore have I spoken." The 
genuineness and spontaneity of the best that he wrote make it 
convincing and vitalizing. This characteristic comes out with fine 
flavor in his prefaces. In them one feels most strongly the writer's 
consciousness that he has a word which must be uttered. It is true 
that his "plentifulness of words," as he puts it, was largely due to 
the controversial motive of his work. He thanks his opponents for 
making him learned. It is they who have spurred him to his task. 
"When I am angry," he is reported in Table Talk as saying, "I can 
write, pray and preach well." But this heat of indignation was 
but the expanding medium in which his own latent conviction and 
experience uttered itself most warmly and effectively. 

Luther's genius and sincerity as a controversialist by no means, 
however, excuse his egregious abusiveness. To be sure, some of his 
characterizations were so true and so apt that they carried a great 
deal of legitimate lightning with them, as when he called his oppo- 
nents "merit-mongers" or addressed Henry VIII as "Henry, by 
God's disgust King of England." There is a place for polemics as 
well as irenics in theology, but Luther abused it. "Blunt wedges 
rive hard knots," as he said in justification of his conduct toward 
his opponents, but his wedge was often jagged as well as blunt. 
Nothing real is gained by expletives and epithets. To recognize 
Luther's strength as a controversial theologian as grounded in his 
own experience and conviction may justify his method but not his 
manner — common though it was in his day. 

Whatever Luther's failings, the genuineness of his purpose, as 
well as of his religious experience, appears in the sincerity and con- 
stancy of his prayerfulness. With him prayer was no mere "tongue 
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threshing," as he stigmatized prayer in Popedom, but a "great" and 
"marvelous" thing. In his conversation, letters, tracts, sermons, 
everywhere, he evinces his reliance upon prayer. His method of 
fulfilling the injunction to pray for your enemies by praying that 
they might be cursed and damned 1 is, to be sure, a peculiar and 
perverse one; but Luther would be Luther, and the cursing of 
those deserving it was to him ever a means to the divine glory. 

It is from the point of view of its values for experience that 
Luther's estimate of the Bible is to be understood. He was no 
priest of bibliolatry. If he had an exaggerated view of the value 
of the Scriptures, it was only because they furnish such incompar- 
able food and drink for the soul. He saw clearly the intrinsic 
superiority, the inner splendor, of the Bible. In his preface to the 
first part of his German works he apologizes for having added so 
much to "the countless vermin, the swarming parasitic mass of 
books," which stand in the way of the Bible. He says that it was 
his intention and hope in putting the Bible into German "that 
there would be less writing and more studying and reading of the 
Scriptures. For all other writings should point to the Scriptures, 
as John pointed to Christ, when he said, 'He must increase, but 
I must decrease.' In this way everyone may drink for himself 
from the fresh spring." 

This sense of value inevitably constitutes a differentiating test 
and explains the freedom with which Luther treated certain books 
of the Bible and likewise his refusal to be caught by criteria of 
authorship and external standards of authority. In the Table 
Talk, e.g. 2 , he replies to the assertion that Moses did not write the 
first of the five books attributed to him: "What matter it even 
though Moses did not write it ? It is nevertheless Moses' book, 
wherein is exactly related the creation of the world." Here, how- 
ever, he escapes Scylla only to run upon Charybdis. Authorship 
authenticity versus revelation authenticity — it is all on much the 
same plane. 

1 "All who pray, curse. Thus when I say, 'Hallowed be thy name,' I curse 
Erasmus and all who think contrary to the Word." Luther's idea of cursing is evi- 
dently closely connected with the biblical use of it. 

1 xxx vi (Hazlitt). 
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With this experimental test there goes his admirable Christo- 
centric criterion for adjudging scriptural authority: "That which 
does not teach Christ is not apostolic .... that which preaches 
Christ is apostolic, though Judas, Annas, Pilate or Herod teaches it." 

The task of translator, which he performed so worthily, Luther 
conceived and executed as the task, not of the scholar merely, but 
of the theologian. Not that he read his own ideas into the text, 
but that he rendered the meaning in the light of the conception of 
God and man which suffused his own heart and mind. 

On the whole, in spite of much remaining traditionalism, 
Luther's view of the Bible as the Word of God was both sane and 
progressive, the reason being, as has been stated, that his whole 
treatment of it was governed by his sense of its value in experience. 
As Bohmer has said: "In Luther's opinion the Word of God can 
become revelation and authority actually only for him in whom it 
has impressively proved itself as a Word of God through direct 
action of God upon the soul." 

Ill 

A third characteristic quality of Luther's theological thinking, 
and one that attests its modern as well as its New Testament 
character, is its ethical integrity. It is no fabric of intellectual 
sheen; it is no reed shaken by the wind of emotion, but stands 
steady and strong, knit of firm moral fiber. The ethical interest 
is uppermost in this valiant soul. He is no friend of aestheticism, 
or romanticism, or speculation, or anything that minimizes morals. 
He constantly decries "reason" in the sense of pure intellect. In 
a forceful comment on the third verse of the first chapter of Gala- 
tians he has some very positive and pithy things to say about the 
folly of treating salvation merely as an intellectual affair: 

Wherefore, whensoever thou art occupied in the matter of thy salvation, 
setting aside all curious speculations of God's unsearchable majesty, all cogi- 
tations of works, of traditions, of philosophy, yea, and of God's law too, run 
straight to the manger and embrace this infant and the virgin's little babe in 
thine arms. By this means thou shaft be able to shake off all terrors and 
errors, like as the sun driveth away the clouds. 

In the sense in which they are used, these earnest words of warning 
against dallying with the intellectual aspects of truth, to the neglect 
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of its moral meaning, are wholesome and wise. The question of the 
rightful place of speculation in theology is a larger one and one with 
which Luther was not qualified to deal. 

Over against all resolving of the gospel into terms of intellect 
Luther sets the practice of faith. In a strikingly cogent statement 
in the preface of his Brief Explanation of the Ten Commandments, 
the Creed, and the Lord's Prayer, he epitomizes salvation thus: 

Three things a man needs to know in order to be saved. First, he must 
know what he ought to do and what he ought not to do. Second, when he 
finds that by his own strength he can neither do the things he ought, nor 
leave undone the things he ought not to do, he must know where to seek and 
find the strength he needs. Third, he must know how to seek and find and get 
this strength. 

And then, with much of pertinence, he goes on to show that the 
Commandments, freely interpreted, answer the first of these ques- 
tions; the Apostle's Creed, the second; and the Lord's Prayer, the 
third. 

Although this is the logic of salvation, Luther always insists 
that the primary act is the exercise of faith. Faith is thus not 
passive but active — a work, and that the first and highest. "The 
first and highest, the most precious of all good works is faith in 
Christ," is the forceful declaration of the Treatise on Good Works. 
This imperative emphasis upon faith seems, indeed, to disparage 
conduct, and at times Luther is guilty of this mistake; but it is to 
be borne in mind that the "works" against which he so earnestly 
fulminates are not so much acts of charity and service as specific 
"religious works," such as penance, fasting, masses, and the like. 

If Luther disparages conduct, it is due to his desire to relate it 
rightly to that which is behind it and which gives it character and 
worth. He has an exceptionally clear and pertinent conception of 
what makes conduct right or wrong. In nothing is Luther more 
modern, genuinely progressive, and convincing than in his emphasis 
upon motive as the key of conduct. The motive which he insists 
upon as the only right one is faith — an attitude primarily toward 
God and secondarily toward men — which it is often hard to dis- 
tinguish from love. 

Troeltsch in his sagacious study, Luther und die moderne Welt, 
well contrasts Luther's sense of righteousness and reality with the 
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"unverstandliches sakramentales Stoffwunder das seine Wirkungen 
nur durch miihsame Vorbereitung und durch dunkeln Zauber 
ausuben kann." 1 

One cannot but be constantly struck, as he reads Luther, with 
the frank naturalness and wholesomeness of the man and of his 
influence, and the sagacity with which he linked the religious life 
to the fundamental human instincts, interests, and occupations of 
everyday life. As Goethe well said: "He gave back to men the 
resolution to stand firm once more upon the earth God gave them." 2 
Lover of music, of the home, of hospitality and good cheer, he 
removed from religion the pall of asceticism and gloom. This 
appears in a very marked degree in his catechisms, in which he 
succeeds, with an insight and breadth that is often better than 
modern, in translating Hebrew Decalogue and early Christian 
symbol, as well as the petitions of the Lord's Prayer, into the terms 
of common life, with its pressing needs and duties. Here is wisdom 
and grace for the home, the school, the field, the shop, the office, 
strength for daily toil and care — in a word, religion applied to life. 
Not that there are not religious solecisms and incongruities here, 
but as a whole these are perhaps the sanest, most wholesome 
formulas for life lived in the light of religion since those of the 
New Testament. Take for an example the Fifth Command- 
ment — Thou shall not kill. 

What doth this commandment teach ? That we ought to fear and love 
God, and not to molest or damage the life of our neighbor, but that we assist 
him and serve him in every want or danger both of soul and body. 

This is surely a negative transformed into a positive. The great 
virtue of all this is that it is not detached ethics, cold maxims of 
conduct, but is closely linked to religious motive and inspiration 
and is sustained by a rational and vital theology. Morals need 
motive. Good deeds flow from faith, as Luther was ever insisting. 
It is right here that Luther hit Roman Catholicism one of his 
hardest blows. Consequently the champions of the church have 
done their best to discredit his ethics. Grisar, latest and most 
skilful of these critics, finds in Luther's ethics "a far-reaching, 
dangerous rift between religion and morals." 3 He deprecates "the 

' Das Christenium, p. 83. 2 Ibid., p. 84. 3 Luther, V, 61. 
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absence of any objective sanctum or higher authority for his new 
ethics." 1 It is true that Luther was often extravagant in his iden- 
tification of deed with motive. It is not good ethics, or good reli- 
gion either, to recognize no good or evil quality in the act itself, 
apart from its motive. On that basis alone many an evil custom 
and dastard deed could be justified. Yet at the same time motive 
is the main thing; this was the truth that the church had neglected 
and that Luther restored. 

Nor was it good ethics for Luther to belittle conscience, as he 
did, in the interest of faith, declaring that "conscience is death's 
own cruel hangman" and urging men to get the better of their own 
consciences, 2 and even to commit sins, so as to free themselves from 
the slavery of a tender conscience. What he really and rightly 
sought in such cases was not, of course, to smother conscience, but 
to bring it into line with larger principles, to turn it away from little 
issues toward great duties. In this, as in so much else, the bigness 
of his mind shows itself, making Catholic casuistry look mean and 
petty. 

IV 

Yet it would be misleading to represent either Luther's theology 
or his ethics as uniformly enlightened and progressive. He was in 
many respects superlatively a man of his age. In no particular is 
this so manifest as in his attitude toward nature — his supernatural- 
ism. We have found Luther in one sense a "naturalist," that is, 
with reference to human nature; but with respect to his view of 
nature he was emphatically a supernaturalist. He not only lacked 
the slightest trace of the modern scientific mind; he was extremely 
childish in his notions of supernatural powers and their effect upon 
nature. When we approach him on this side, we find ourselves in 
company with a thorough mediaevalist, and it is with difficulty 
that we keep from falling out with him altogether. His confidence 
in miracles — of the most extreme sort — was credulous to the point 
of childishness. Nature was to him anything but an ordered realm. 

Probably nothing in Luther's writings — ubiquitous as it is in 
them all, including his hymns — strikes the modern reader as so 
strange and antique as the superabundant reference to the devil. 

1 Ibid., p. 65. 2 Ibid., p. 67. 
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Apparently neither Luther nor his theological system could get on 
without this vade mecum. Satan is for Luther a most real and 
indispensable personage. He seats him securely, if not as Lord of 
Nature, at least as Counter-Lord. He is the father of storms and 
earthquakes and all that is alarming and destructive in nature. 
Luther evidently conceives of him as pluralistic, or at least as having 
countless agents and minions. "Many devils are in woods, in 
wildernesses and in dark pooly places, ready to hurt and prejudice 
people; some are also in thick black clouds, which cause hail, 
lightnings and thunderings and poison the air, the pastures and 
grounds." He is a convinced believer in witchcraft and urges the 
most stringent measures against supposed witches. " I would burn 
all of them," he coolly remarks. 1 

But Luther's devil and his works are by no means confined to 
nature. He is the author of human sin and misfortune. It is 
singular, and in some ways all but inconceivable, how confidently 
Christians of that and other periods of history could saddle all the 
sin and misery of the world upon Satan and yet retain any sense of 
their own responsibility. Luther is one of the most pronounced of 
these devil mongers. He "maintains" that "Satan produces all 
the maladies which afflict mankind." 2 "He plagues and torments 
people all manner of ways." He is the cause of melancholy and 
sickness. He is the author of doubt and temptation. Of Luther 
himself he is the most intimate and exasperating enemy. He 
vexes, torments, beguiles, him incessantly. He devises all sorts of 
tricks to delude him. A vision of the wounded Christ that came 
to him — a vision which St. Francis would have received as a 
gracious revelation of his Lord himself — Luther bids begone, 
reflecting that "it must needs be an illusion and juggling of the 
devil, for Christ appeared to us in his Word, and in a meaner and 
more humble form." 3 

One needs to read but a fraction of this devil lore of Luther to 
realize that he lived in a radically different world from ours, a 
world into which science with its healing, normalizing, fear- 
dispelling mission had not even entered, in which psychology was 
not so much as dreamed of, and common sense itself was most 

1 Op. cit., dcxxi. ' Ibid., dxcvii. 3 Ibid., ccxxxvi. 
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uncommon. And yet, when all this has been fully granted, we still 
find ourselves asking: How could such a sensible, sane, clear- 
eyed iconoclast as Luther have made so much of the devil ? The 
answer is twofold. In the first place, Luther was in no sense a 
profound or discriminating thinker. He was a perspicuous thinker. 
He saw through shams and around difficulties. His practical judg- 
ment was sound. But he never went to the bottom of profound 
problems. He was no metaphysician. In the second place, he 
found the idea of a devil useful. He took the common belief in a 
devil and put it to usury. He was ever a fighter, and here was a 
foe always at hand and doughty enough for his best and most 
belligerent powers. Luther was no Christian Scientist. He knew 
the reality of sin and its actual power. No devil could be too 
hideous and hostile to visualize and personalize this awful fact of 
evil. His mistake was a double one in confounding natural evil 
and moral evil — two things closely related, but not the same — and 
in localizing what is in its nature mental and moral and comes, as 
Jesus said, "from within." 

It is well in the warfare of the soul to magnify rather than to 
minimize the puissance of the foe. But it is better still to come to 
see that it is not the devil but ourselves, individually and collec- 
tively, who produce evil, and that it is only as we realize this that 
we give the devil his due. It is well enough to personify this evil 
and call it the devil, but we need to know that the mischief itself is 
our own creation and self-artifice, and not something elemental and 
self-existent. Luther left this to be thought through by those who 
came after him, leaving the devil in the field for us, not only to 
fight, but to extinguish — if we can. 

Another regard in which we of today find ourselves completely 
out of touch with Luther is in the common doctrine of a fallen and 
corrupt human nature, which he firmly held — a doctrine singularly 
out of keeping with the hearty and wholesome attitude toward 
human fife which characterized this destroyer of monasticism. It 
is true that the doctrine of depravity does not occupy at all a lead- 
ing place in his primary writings. But it lingers in the traditional 
background of his thought and appears as a sinister influence in 
his later and more somber theological utterances. It is strongly 
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stated in the Table Talk: "We are all sinners by nature— conceived 
and born in sin; sin has poisoned us through and through; we have 
from Adam a will which continually sets itself against God, unless 
by the Holy Ghost it be renewed and changed." 1 Again, in com- 
menting upon marriage, after commending it as a "divine institu- 
tion from which all things flow," he animadverts upon the difficulty 
of keeping married people together and adds: "Adam's fall has 
vitiated our nature and made it most fickle. It runs hither and 
thither like quicksilver." 2 

In contrast to the lightsome, roseate pan-evolutionism of the 
theology of the latter part of last century and the ante-bellum years 
of this, such solemn cognizance of the inbred tendency to wrong that 
has gained squatter sovereignty in our human nature is not without 
its truth and cogency. The race is no flower garden, but neither 
is it a cesspool. It is to be said for Luther, however, that he did 
not disparage human nature to any such degree as did many of 
the Protestant theologians who followed him. 

If Luther had only found some way in which to make place, not 
only for the Hange zum Bbsen, as Kant called it, but also for that 
Anlage zum Guten which he knew to be so inherent in humanity, 
and yet not dissever the latter from the faith which he felt to be 
so essential to the very existence of goodness, he would not have 
left so dark a problem. For, while he had an exceptionally strong 
sense of the goodness of human nature, when subjected to Christ, 
his firm conviction of the need of faith in Christ to purify our nature 
led him to stigmatize all good works of those who do not believe in 
Him as sins. The best deeds of the heathen are worthless and in 
ipsis heroicis virtutibus depravata. This is neither reasonable nor 
righteous. The only escape from the difficulty in which Luther 
leaves us is that recognition of the essential Christ, present in men 
before his earthly advent, which both Paul and the author of the 
Fourth Gospel suggest, but which was holden from his eyes. 
Failure to recognize the indwelling Christ prevented him from 
reaching the universally Christocentric viewpoint toward which 
his thought pointed. 

1 ccxliv. 

2 Smith and Gallinger, Conversations with Luther, p. 61. 
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In natural alliance with this crude and sometimes exasperating 
supernaturalness we find in Luther's theology much of the repellent 
and lifeless mechanism of his age, which compels us, even while we 
feel the glow of his spirit, to become suddenly aware of the gulf 
which lies between his time and our own. The modern mind inter- 
prets Christianity as a life-process, a development, an inner spirit. 
Luther, though the forerunner and pioneer of this conception, did 
not, and could not be expected to, fully reach it. To him Chris- 
tianity is still a prearrangement, a method of rescue, a set of 
terms to be accepted. His theology cannot free itself from the 
idea of schematism, a formal revelation, a plan of redemption. 
This mechanical construction appears in his determinism and in 
his theories of inspiration and atonement. These mechanisms 
are inseparable from his theology, though foreign to its real 
spirit. 

Luther's determinism was a most unnatural component of his 
theology, though he regarded it as essential — summa causa totius 
summae Christianorum rerum. It was restrictive. It was in mani- 
fest contradiction to the whole movement of the Reformation. It 
belied his own faith. It alienated the freest minds of his time, 
especially Erasmus, whose diatribe on "Free Will" called out his 
De Servo Arbitrio. It was one of the causes of the disesteem felt 
for Luther in England. 1 

The motive of this determinism is clear. Luther wanted not so 
much to disparage man — except in his pride and self-sufficiency — 
as to exalt the Most High, believing that, in the degree to which all 
things are subject to the divine will, man will feel his dependence 
and will exercise faith in God. For this purpose he describes man 
as a block, a stone, a pillar of salt, until God quickens him. In a 
picturesque but not very edifying figure he likens the will to an ass : 
"The human will is like a beast of burden. If God mounts it, it 
wishes and goes as God wills; if Satan mounts it, it wishes and goes 
as he will. Nor can it choose the rider it would prefer, nor betake 
itself to him, but it is the riders who contend for its possession." 2 

1 See Preserved Smith, "English Opinion of Luther," Harvard Theological Review, 
April, 1917. 

2 De Servo Arbitrio, quoted by Preserved Smith, Luther, p. 208. 
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Calvin is even more pronounced than Luther in his determinism, 
and, later, Jonathan Edwards in his Treatise on the Will advanced 
the same doctrine still further, moved by similar motives. Melanc- 
thon alone saw the one-sidedness of the doctrine. It is strange that 
these trained and independent Protestant theologians did not 
realize that this extreme predestinationism in the end overreached 
itself and dishonored God instead of exalting him. The Lutheran 
church, in giving so much less prominent a place to this doctrine 
than did the Reformed church, has wisely indicated that it is aware 
that it occupied a less prominent part in Luther's thought than he 
himself at times seemed to think. 

Yielding to the same mechanical tendency which he had at first 
transcended, Luther at times seems to venerate the Bible as if it 
were a fetish, a gift dropped from the sky, by virtue of which it 
should be accepted as a fixed and perfect revelation, a complete 
compendium of divine truth. These lingering shades of supersti- 
tion which he shared with his predecessors as well as his contem- 
poraries should not be regarded as germane to Luther's best 
thought. As a matter of fact, he had, as has been already pointed 
out, a far deeper sense of the real greatness of the Bible than this 
theory of inspiration grasps. He never tired of exclaiming over the 
depths and heights, the sweetness and the splendor, of the Word of 
God. The language of the Gospel of John seemed to him like a 
"sunbeam." However lowly in form, the Bible held for him a 
treasure of incomparable wealth. " In it thou findest the swaddling 
clothes and the manger whither the angels directed the poor simple 
shepherds; they seem poor and mean, but dear and precious is the 
treasure that lies therein." 

If Luther elevated the Scriptures above "reason," it is, again, 
reason in the analytic sense, as appears in such a saying as this : 

We ought not to criticize, explain or judge the Scriptures by our mere 
reason, but diligently, with prayer, meditate thereon, and seek their meaning. 
The devil and temptations also afford us occasion to learn and understand 
the Scriptures by experience and practice. Without these we should never 
understand them, however diligently we read and listened to them. The Holy 
Ghost must be our only master and tutor. 1 

1 Table Talk, iv. 
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When experience and the Holy Ghost are thus arrayed against 
reason, it can only be reason in the sense of that barren intellectual- 
ism against which the advocates of spiritual intuition have always 
protested, from Origen and the Mystics to Coleridge and Bergson. 
Luther himself declares : " Reason informed by the Spirit is a help 
in interpreting the Holy Spirit." 1 It was, in fact, as has been 
pointed out, the quibbling of the Scholastics that turned Luther 
against "reason"; and one must always have in mind this abuse 
of reason, into which Scholasticism fell, when one would interpret 
what Luther has to say in disparagement of it. 

Mechanical theology gets a strange hold upon Luther in another 
doctrinal area in which in the main he also transcended it — his 
Christology. We have seen that his estimate of Christ centered 
upon his personality. It was Christ himself rather than his nature 
or his office that appealed to Luther. And yet, when it came to 
defining and formulating a doctrine of Christ, Luther fell back upon 
the established ideas of supernatural birth and equality with God. 
Gathering, as he did, his inspiration from a deeper source, he put 
into these doctrinal forms a warmth and personal feeling which the 
conventional theologians wholly failed to reach. When, for 
instance, Luther in the Shorter Catechism interprets the creed 
thus, "I believe that Jesus Christ, my God, eternally begotten of 
the Father, also very man, born of the Virgin Mary, is my Lord, 
by whom I, a lost and condemned man, have been released, gotten 
and won," the " Godhead of Christ is introduced," as Ritschl well 
says, "as a judgment of value." "The chief point is that in his 
exertions as a man His Godhead is manifest and savingly effective." 2 

In like manner, when he declares, "All the prophets well foresaw 
in the Spirit, that Christ, by imputation, would become the greatest 
sinner upon the face of the earth, and a sacrifice for the sins of the 
whole world," he goes on to point out how "Christ was made a 
curse for us, to the end he might deliver us from the curse of the 
law." 3 This is the shell of substitutionary atonement, but not the 
kernel. In other words, we have here the same fluid, pragmatic 
use of a commonly accepted doctrine for a practical end which is 

1 Smith and Gallinger, Conversations with Luther, p. 115. 

1 Justification and Reconciliation, p. 293. s Table Talk, ccii. 
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characteristic also of Paul. Yet this does not excuse Luther — not 
to speak of Paul — from the duty of a more careful examination of 
his doctrinal holdings, which might have helped to save Lutheran- 
ism from the obscurantism into which it ultimately fell. 

V 

Luther, despite his freedom and good sense, was still under the 
spell of the supernaturalism and mechanism of his age. He was 
also limited by his own individualism. Indeed, in his theology as 
well as in his conduct he appears often as a rank individualist. His 
own experience naturally led him to this. When he broke away 
from the church, it was as one alone and undefended. And his 
emphasis ever lay upon the obligation of the ind ividual soul to duty 
and to God. This was, indeed, one of the chief sources of his 
power and one of his greatest gifts to the world, but it would have 
been still greater had it been united with a fuller recognition of the 
obligation of the individual to other individuals and to the com- 
munity. 

It is true he had a vigorous and lofty sense of what the real 
church is, as contrasted with the loose associations of the sectaries, 
as well as with the Church of Rome. In devotion to this ideal he 
became a masterful organizer, almost an institutionalist. He was 
also an upholder of the state and of the rights of the people, as 
well as of the princes, and "sang his fool's song," as he put it, to the 
German nobility amazingly well. 1 Yet he had no comprehensive 
view of the Kingdom of God as a social order. He was, at first at 
least, a man of the people, their spokesman and protagonist and 
idol; but he was a stranger to the social message of the gospel. 
His conduct toward the peasants in their great uprising is extremely 
disappointing, both as revealing his deficiency as a man and his 
apparent indifference to the social meaning of Christianity. More 
and more he lost faith in the common man. He grew gloomy and 
pessimistic. "The common people," he declared, "should have 
the law, not the gospel." 2 When one contrasts such an assertion 

1 "No one," writes Bohmer, "before Luther, conceived and portrayed the paternal 
vocation of the state so broadly and definitely" {Luther, p. 304). 

2 Conversations, p. 127. 
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with the attitude of John Wesley, the contrast leaves Luther in the 
shadow. 

It was not simply that, being a man of the age, he failed to 
anticipate the social message of Christianity as it has come to our 
age, but that he was blind to the great contemporary social 
movement of the Anabaptists — which he himself had done much 
to inspire — with its passion for social justice and opportunity. This 
is more than a practical defect; it involves the nature and scope of 
Christian faith and reveals Luther, with all his freedom and breadth, 
as hampered by a limited idea of the range and power of Christian- 
ity. In that he failed here, he failed as a theologian no less than 
as a man. For there is a social theology as well as a social gospel, 
and the two belong together. 

Not that Luther's emphasis upon the individual is wrong. On 
the contrary, it has been of imperishable value. It only needed 
supplementing by the gospel of social righteousness to make it a 
truer kind of individualism. 

In spite of Luther's pronounced individualism, it would be 
untrue to say that Protestantism, as a result of his influence, is 
committedly and exclusively individualistic and anti-social. To 
begin with, the Anabaptist movement was, as is now coming to be 
recognized, a genuine, though blundering, part of the Reformation 
itself — more so than Luther himself was prepared to admit. The 
appeal here is from Luther institutionalized to Luther free. If so 
marked a movement for social justice sprang from Luther's intre- 
pidity, it is a reasonable inference that it had some vital connection 
with his courageous efforts in behalf of the submerged man. A 
protest for the rights of the individual against ecclesiastical tyranny 
needs only to be extended to become a protest against civil and 
industrial economic tyranny. How can the individual, in fact, be 
segregated from his fellows ? The individual and the social mes- 
sages of the gospel lie very close to one another and cannot be con- 
sistently severed. It was one of Luther's characteristics not to 
perceive the full implication of the truths that he propounded. But 
have not the great spirits ever "builded greater than they knew" ? 

Finally, we cannot overlook, among Luther's limitations as a 
theologian, the crass intolerance which he so often displayed. This 
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is at the root of that vituperative polemic of which we have spoken 
and shows how easy it is for a strong mind to pass from earnestness 
in defense of conviction to blind condemnation. Not only did he 
vilify Jews, Mohammedans, and papists, but many of the best of 
his fellow-Protestants. His conduct at the Marburg conference is 
typical of the dogmatism which runs through his treatment of all 
those who were not within his immediate circle. Stalwart loyalty 
to one's own convictions is one thing — and one of Luther's greatest 
virtues — but wilful refusal to consider the other man's honest con- 
viction is another thing and throws suspicion upon the theologian 
who exhibits it. When the intrepid monk at the Diet of Worms 
refuses to retract, he wins our unqualified admiration; but when 
he maligns Zwingli and Erasmus and consigns Schwenckfeld to 
perdition, we cannot condone his narrowness. This intolerance is 
a serious defect in him, not only as a man, but as a theologian. 
Until theology becomes open and sensitive to truth from whatever 
quarter it cannot fulfil its true mission. 

These impedimenta of Luther's theology, serious as they are, 
are, however, in part but the defects of his qualities, in part residual 
inconsistencies, survivals of his doctrinal inheritance and environ- 
ment. They are the haltings and handicaps of a mind which had 
found a new and living way, but which was not critical enough to 
break wholly from the old order, nor constructive enough fully to 
organize and apply its own implicit findings. Unhappily there was 
no one to construct a Protestant theology great enough to embody 
and to carry forward the spirit of the Reformation. Melanchthon 
came the nearest to it, and Luther hailed him as the true theologian 
of the cause. But loci do not constitute a constructive theology, 
and great as were Melanchthon's services to the movement, he was 
not equal to the task of interpreting it. Calvin was a Christian 
jurist rather than a theologian and made theology serve the ends 
of the state rather than the ampler needs of the human mind and 
spirit. 

It was not until Schleiermacher that the true Protestant 
theology appeared, and he left much to be done before the structure 
is complete. 
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VI 

As we look back over Luther's theology, is there evident in it 
some real and distinctive advance over what preceded, some inclu- 
sive principle or doctrine which introduced a new era in Christian 
thought and entered into modern life with reconstructive effect? 
If so, what is it ? Instinctively one feels the presence of something 
epochal and creative in Luther, but to seize and explicate it is not 
an easy matter. 

At first it would seem to be that fresh realization of the meaning 
and power of faith which is so central in Luther's thought. And 
undoubtedly this is very near the heart of the matter. But, as we 
have seen, this is so thoroughly Pauline that it is hardly distinc- 
tively Protestant, except as we find its more specific form and 
application. In that this faith grounds in a mystical experience, 
Luther also reproduces Paul and the best of the mystics — in so far 
as for them this experience is directly connected with Christ. 

The hitherto unequaled evaluation of the Bible as a book of 
religious experience might seem to be, as has often been claimed 
for it, the greatest and most distinctive of Luther's principia. Here 
again unquestionably is a principle of prime importance and one 
that has been a tower of strength to Protestantism. In Luther, 
one might almost say, Christianity came to full consciousness of 
the incomparable worth of its original literature. Unfortunately, 
as was the case with Augustine's idea of the Kingdom, Luther's 
higher evaluation of the Bible was too spiritual for the Christian 
world to grasp without degrading it. Thus, in part because of 
Luther's own failure to distinguish the husk from the kernel, it came 
about that the letter of the Bible became to a large degree a sub- 
stitute for that very experience which alone could understand it. 

It is of the utmost importance to the Protestant church that 
it should not lose hold of — or rather that it should recover — Luther's 
intimate sense of the worth of the Bible for life and should reinstate, 
in place of all external and mechanical evaluations of "scripture," 
the inner and experiential understanding of this true lover of the 
"Word of God. " Not even the literary, nor the educational, appre- 
ciation of the Bible, important as each of these is in its place, will 
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yield its highest values. Nothing short of the key of experience 
will open its full meaning and values. Let Luther convince us of 
this, or we shall cease to be true Protestants. 

With all due recognition and inclusion of these insights of 
Luther, the one most distinctive truth of the new era which he 
introduced — that which lifted it far above mediaevalism and all 
that had gone before and which has entered most forcibly into 
modern Christianity — is the great reformer's recognition of the 
power of the gospel to hallow and transform life in all its instincts and 
activities. In other words, Luther's chief insight was the mission 
of faith in Christ to release and to reconstruct human life. 

This dynamic is in the New Testament because it is in Him 
"who is life indeed." It permeates the Fourth Gospel and the 
letters of Paul ; but it failed to assert itself and expand because of 
the cramping conditions under which early Christianity was con- 
fined. It was present, at first, as the power of faith to overcome 
the world, not to transform it. When the new faith had intrenched 
itself and won acceptance by the Roman Empire, it had become so 
entangled with the problems of organization and government that 
it was unable to rise to the task of world-reconstruction. It needed 
to break wholly and finally from its self-imposed ecclesiasticism in 
order to come to a true realization of its own inner might and trans- 
forming grace. This occurred in Luther. To him and through him 
came into consciousness the sense of freedom and power of renewal 
that had lain dormant in Christianity, and he stood forth, another 
and greater Athanasius contra mundum, to reveal Christianity to 
itself as the power to redeem and to reconstruct life as a whole. 

It is needless to give illustrations of the consciousness of a fresh 
chrism from God welling up in the soul of Luther. It appears in 
all its vigor and charm in those great tracts, Christian Liberty and 
the Babylonish Captivity, which sent the currents of a new life 
thrilling through Europe. There is something here that is not in 
The Shepherd of Hermas, or Justin's Apology, or Origen's Principia, 
or Augustine's Confessions, or Thomas' Summa, or Tauler's Sermons, 
or Bacon's Novum Organum. It is something deeper and fuller 
than the Renaissance could arouse. It is a religious, a Christian, 
a Protestant, note. It is New Testament faith once more — the 
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faith that had already overcome the world — but faith taking hold 
upon life in a new and prophetic manner, faith becoming conscious 
of its power to renew the life of the world. Before it " good works," 
penances, propitiations, observances, all the familiar forms and 
fashions of institutional religion, shrivel like tinsel in the flame of 
the life-giving spirit. Once Luther had spoken, men looked up 
with open faces and saw Christ returning, with the words: "I am 
come that ye might have life and have it more abundantly." 

It is true the revelation was but partial. Faith was not great 
enough to lay hold of the renovation of the whole man and the 
whole social order. But the new heaven and the new earth were 
at hand, and men knew that a new day had dawned. 

All too soon the fires of this new life of faith spent themselves 
in Luther. He lost hope and thought the world so full of wicked- 
ness that it would soon come to an end. He could not endure the 
vision of the transfiguring Christ. But the vision had come, the 
new song of redemption had been heard and could not be lost. 
Enough that he heard it once; humanity would hear it by and 
by — the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, faintly; the nine- 
teenth and the twentieth, more clearly; and others that are to 
come, in its full harmony. 

VII 

This new consciousness of the larger meaning of faith in Christ, 
as it dawned on the soul of Luther, involved the truths that are 
most illuminating and releasing in modern theology. The limits of 
the paper forbid more than the mere mention of these. 

It involved (1) a new conception of the relation of God to humanity. 
In Luther's mind, despite his incomplete break with tradition, God 
and man belong to each other. In his view, as Troeltsch has said, 
"belief in God belongs to the nature of man, and a special super- 
nature and supernal union with God are not needed." 1 

It involved, as Harnack pointed out, (2) the death of dogma. 2 
For dogma is not consonant with a faith that feeds daily upon the 
Bread of Life. Not that Luther himself fully perceived this. As 
we have seen, even in his renunciation of dogma for experience he 

1 Conversations, p. 86. 3 See Grisar, V, 432. 
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failed to see that the two cannot live in the same atmosphere, and 
he fell back continually upon the beggarly elements he had once 
left behind. Worse than this, the Lutheran theologians and the 
Lutheran church well-nigh lost all that was really great and dis- 
tinctive in their founder's faith; yet it was bound to be recovered 
and come to its fulfilment. 

The Reformation awakening involved, too, (3) the universalizing 
of Christianity. This distant horizon Luther himself could not see. 
The haze of ignorance that enveloped the age prevented. Other 
religions were but little known at this time. Mohammedanism was 
practically the only faith that Luther knew, outside of Christianity 
and Judaism, and that he regarded, as did all his contemporaries, 
as worthy only of cursing and contempt. They could not see that 
there are many other schoolmasters to Christ besides Judaism. 
The very idea of Christian missions was undreamed of. Yet it 
lay, like a seed, hidden in the experience that came to this rugged, 
human Everyman. This Christ whom, as Luther experienced, 
faith makes so real, so redeeming, so full of infinite possibilities to 
all who receive him, could not be confined to a fraction of the race. 
This that happened to Luther, and through him to humanity, was 
not done in a corner. His recovery of the gospel was in behalf of a 
world wider even than Christendom, though he did not realize it. 
To stand forth, as he did, before a hostile world with only "the 
right man on his side," "the man of God's own choosing," meant 
that the church was to come to the consciousness of its world-wide 
mission as the bearer of a faith too expansive to be bound by con- 
tinents or oceans, languages or customs, centuries or cycles. 

Did the awakening of Luther, and through him of Europe, to the 
larger meaning of Christianity involve ultimately, also, a reunited 
church? At first and for a long time it meant anything but that. 
It brought instead schism, strife, the Thirty Years' War, the 
Council of Trent, passions, parties, sects. Yet along with all this 
there came at least partial purification of the church, together with 
the emergence of the many-sidedness and wealth of Christian 
experience, ideas, and practices — developments essential to a 
complete Christian communion. 
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There is, moreover, at the heart of Luther's faith a principle, 
upon which we dwelt at the outset of the paper, which carries with 
it large hope of a reunited Christendom, i.e., its experiential, 
Christocentric character. If in place of creedal, dogmatic, his- 
torical, and governmental bases of unity the common bond of 
union shall come to be — as, in fact, it is coming more and more to 
be — Christian experience (however diverse in form) centering in 
Christ, surely we shall possess the foundation for a unity embracing 
both the solidarity of Catholicism and the freedom and individual- 
ism of Protestantism. When that union comes, the man who 
nailed the theses to the church door at Wittenberg, who wrote such 
vindications of the church of the spirit as The Liberty of a Christian 
Man and The Babylonish Captivity of the Church, and who aroused 
the world to the power and possibilities of Christian faith will be 
recognized — in spite of his own limited vision — as one of its chief 
founders and furtherers. 



